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BOOK REVIEWS 


ness of the stories from Taiwan, they will be 
jolted by the traditionalism—one might almost 
say conservatism—of the Communist stories. 

Meskill, in a splendid research on Chinese 
genealogy carried out in Taiwan, found that 
the Chinese genealogy is the product of a 
particular ideological environment. When the 
genealogical labors of Chinese editors can be 
combined with the investigative resources of 
the modern state and the inquiries of con- 
temporary social science, the value and limi- 
tations of the genealogy will become fully clear. 

Pelzel’s investigation of the Japanese kin- 
ship system demonstrates that the Japanese że 
belongs to a different world of structure from 
the Chinese chia, even though the two terms 
are written with the same ideograph, and that 
the larger assemblages of kin in Japan lack the 
form and significance we have learned to as- 
sociate with Chinese lineage. In the strictest 
sense the ze is a corporate group, and it never 
(in principle) dies. But the chia is in a perpetual 
state of dissolution, for when the partition of 
a joint family takes place, none of the resulting 
units retains the precise identity of the unit 
from which it springs. Furthermore, the estate 
of the chia is unlikely to be maintained as an 
entity over the generations unless the family 
has only one son in each generation. Therefore, 
it is obvious that the Japanese single-heir or 
unigeniture system of inheritance must have a 
tremendous effect on the economic and social 
mobility patterns of the country. 


Peace on the March: Transnational Participa- 
tion, by ROBERT COOLEY ANGELL. New York: 
Van Nostrand Reinhold Co., 1969. 205 pp. 
Paperbound. $2.45. 


ROLAND ROBERTSON 
University of York, England 
University of Pittsburgh 


Angell has tackled one of the most puzzling 
empirical problems of contemporary social sci- 
ence: whether the increase in the crossing of 
national boundaries involves also a breaking- 
down of those boundaries. Does transnational 
activity yield a significant attenuation of loyalty 
to the nation-state and, thereby, the nation- 
state form of international system? Those who 
have worked in this area, (e.g., Karl Deutsch, 
Johan Galtung, and David Singer) have not 
arrived at definitive conclusions. 

Angell sets out to coordinate the relevant 
findings, adding some of his own and presenting 
previously unpublished data from older surveys. 
Eight forms of transnational participation are 
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delineated: study, teaching, and research abroad; 
settlement; international assistance; service in 
foreign missions; residence for business reasons; 
residence in military service; participation in 
international non-governmental organizations; 
and membership of United Nations secretariats. 
Angell’s major hypothesis is “that policy-makers 
are being subjected increasingly to a stream of 
influence from elites toward accommodation 
among nations, a stream that derives in part 
from the growing amount of transnational 
participation with positive effects from those 
elites.” A secondary hypothesis is that “the 
transnational participation of those engaged in 
it is not decreasing relative to their domestic 
participation.” As Angell is quick to admit, this 
secondary hypothesis cannot really be tested in 
reference to available data. However, he claims 
that what he has discovered to be a broadening 
staeam of transnational participation is not, at 
least in the more “developed” societies, being 
matched by increasing rates of domestic par- 
ticipation. How such a conclusion could be 
reached without either lengthy argument or a 
substantial amount of documentation is dif- 
ficult to see. It appears that what Angell has 
in mind in talking of domestic participation is 
an increase in participation in organizations 
whose growth would ideologically undermine 
his findings about the positive, accommodative 
effects of increasing transnational involvement. 
But this is far from being the whole story. To 
use as the major example the membership figures 
for the Daughters of the American Revolution 
is perhaps indicative of the extent to which 
Angell fails to consider the problem compre- 
hensively. It is not simply a matter of whether 
“nationalistic” tendencies are outmatching trans- 
national tendencies, but also whether intra- 
societal developments are leading to societal 
introversion and/or the proliferation of sub- 
national preoccupations. The recent history of 
the USA would seem to provide an excellent 
example of just this possibility. 

Angell argues with admirable persistence in 
the face of inadequate data that there 7s an in- 
creasing web of transnational participation— 
a web which, it should be emphasized, has two 
large areas of weakness. The first of these is 
centered on China and includes a number of 
other societies in that vicinity; the second is 
sub-Saharan Africa. To the question about 
whether these mainly less-developed societies 
are likely to be drawn into the transnational web 
Angell understandably has no firm answer. Of 
the eight forms of transnational participation 
which he examines, Angell finds that only two 
clearly have negative effects on relations between 
nations, Of these, missionary activity is rel- 
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atively unimportant as far as size and rate of 
expansion are concerned. It is business penetra- 
tion which is the most seriously negative in 
its consequences. 

Angell has performed a valuable service, even 
though there do appear to be some inconsisten- 
cies between some of his conclusions and the 
data which he presents (undoubtedly brought 
about by his tendency to adhere to a form of 
social-science utopianism frequently found 
among students of international affairs). Other 
problems are that Angell attributes excessive 
importance to the Bolshevik revolution as the 
source of the present divisions on the interna- 
tional scene, and that surprisingly little mention 
is made of the contributions of Deutsch to the 
debate about the relationship between communi- 
cation across and communication inside national 
boundaries. Nevertheless, Angell’s book is a 
modest and helpful contribution to a vitally 
important social-scientific problem area. 


We Wish To Be Looked Upon: A Study of the 
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257 pp. No price indicated. 
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University of Maryland 


This monograph examines ethnic and social 
class differences in value systems and the impact 
of a changing society on the attitudes and as- 
pirations of secondary school youth. The 
authors, an anthropologist and a social psy- 
chologist, undertook an interdisciplinary case 
study of 960 upper form secondary school stu- 
dents from Trinidad, using data obtained in 
1957 and 1961 from some 30 secondary schools 
randomly distributed throughout the island. The 
research instrument, adopted from the cross- 
national study by Gillespie and Allport, included 
two protocols: (1) an autobiography of the 
future in which respondents were asked to write 
about their hopes and expectations up to the 
year 2000, and (2) a self-administered ques- 
tionnaire covering a variety of demographic 
and attitude questions. The main control vari- 
ables were ethnic group identification, social 
class, religious denomination, sex, and type of 
secondary school attended. The dependent vari- 
ables included educational and occupational 
aspirations, long-range goals, attitudes toward 
marriage and family, expectations of styles of 
living, and orientation toward social, political 
and economic goals. 

In Chapters I through III, the authors pre- 
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sent their research strategy and provide a brief 
scenario tracing the social history of Trinidad 
from a plantation-based British Crown colony 
to national independence, with its accompanying 
structural differentiation and newly diffused 
“modernistic” values. The major ethnic groups 
are Whites and Colored (comprising the high- 
status student groups) and East Indian and 
Negro (comprising the low-status student 
groups). The upper-class is made up of White 
planters and proprietors; the middle class con- 
sists of a second rank of White overseers and 
officials, including Colored landowners and 
professionals; the lower class is composed pri- 
marily of unskilled East Indians and Negroes 
who comprise the peasantry and proletariat. 
Ethnic status and social class characteristics are 
fused into a “pigmentocracy” where whiteness 
places the individual at the top of the social 
and economic order and blackness at the bottom. 
The educational system in Trinidad does little 
more than reinforce the existing ethnic status 
and class positions. 

Rubin and Zavalloni find that low-status 
student groups, unlike their high-status coun- 
terparts, exhibit less personal fear of failure, 
higher striving potential, stronger idealized as- 
pirations, and a tenacious drive for mobility. 
Lower-class students within the lower-status 
ethnic groupings exhibit these characteristics in 
more pronounced fashion. Lower-status stu- 
dents exhibit higher achievement motivation, 
a striving orientation, a preference for prestigi- 
ous or “status-linked”’ occupations, nurturing at- 
titudes toward others, greater expectations, and 
more proneness to mythologize and fantasize 
future goals. High-status students favor modern- 
istic occupations, privatized and economic goals, 
and are much less ambitious. 

The ethos of mobility and the desire for 
material life-styles are interpreted as the 
leitmotif of lower-status and lower-class stu- 
dents. What are perceived as luxuries for lower- 
status students are accepted as necessities by 
higher-status student groups. Status and class 
characteristics are found to influence the con- 
vergence of personal aspirations with perception 
of social requirements in altruistic fashion. When 
compared on an Index of Social Orientation, 
lower-status students rank highest on psycho- 
logical, social, and national commitments; high 
status students rank high on status maintenance 
and privatized economic commitments. Again 
lower-class youth exhibit more pronounced 
commitments. 

The authors conclude by suggesting that, while 
the students in their study represent a ‘mobile 
elite” (only one-third of Trinidadian youth at- 
tend secondary school) and the majority per- 
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